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THE BACKGROUND OF THE CURRENCY 
PROPOSALS—I 


NOW that the British and United States plans for an international 
monetary system are being so keenly discussed it seems important 
to see them in proper perspective; that is, to see what the functions of 
such a system are, how they have been performed (or have failed to be 
performed) hitherto, and what the circumstances are which have called 
for the formulation of such proposals as the present ones. 

For this purpose it will perhaps be useful, first, to summarize the diffi- 
culties which any international monetary system has to face, then to 
analyse the causes of the reasonable success of the pre-1914 system. 
This is attempted in the present article. In a future one it is hoped to 
consider why the post-1918 attempts to restore the old system failed, to 
show what constructive contributions emerged from chaos‘in the 1930's, 
and, finally, to try to assess the probable post-war factors and to show 
what solutions they appear to demand. 

The functions of money. in the international field are, of course, the 
same as in other fields—to act as a means of payment, a unit of account, 
and a store of value. To perform the first, it must be generally accept- 
able, and to perform the second and third it must be fairly constant 
in value in terms of commodities in general. Between different countries, 
however (under modern conditions, at least), the acceptability of money 
can be only indirect; the currency of one country is not generally 
acceptable in another (though foreign currency may be accepted in 
settlement of particular transactions), and freedom to exchange one 
currency for another is therefore the international substitute for the 
general acceptability of money in its own country. The constancy of 
the value of money where two countries are involved is also a more 
complicated matter than where one only is concerned; to the holder of 
(or the party to a contract fixed in terms of) a foreign currency, possible 
changes in the rate of exchange between that currency and his own 
constitute an additional preoccupation which does not trouble those 
engaged in transactions within one country. 

Che peculiar difficulties associated with money in the international, 
as opposed to the internal, field, however, do not stop there. Countries 
are very liable to suffer (or to cause) difficulties because the payments 
which residents in them make to people outside substantially exceed, 
or fall short of, the payments which are made into them by non- 
residents, whereas such balance of payments difficulties do not generally 
arise (or aré not noticed) in connection with (say) Yorkshire’s trans- 
actions with the rest of the United Kingdom. One reason for this is, of 
course, that local variations of prosperity within a country are thought 
to be quite normal, except when they result in sharp and long-continued 
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depression in some quarter—in which case a ape area” problem 
is recognized to exist. Otherwise, they do not concern Governments, 
More fundamental, however, is the fact that capital is very mobile 
within a country; there is little tendency for the area with an active 
balance of current payments to accumulate idle reserves, as may happen 
in the international field through the building-up of large stocks of gold 
or foreign exchange. A local accumulation of bank-balances is very 
quickly used (especially in a country with a highly developed branch- 
banking system) for financing business largely in other areas. Invest- 
ment through centralized institutions such as the Stock Exchange also 
plays an important part in equalizing the total payments of the various 
areas within a country, for the areas which are gaining money as a 
result of their current business send more of it out for investment all 
over the country (or the world), while other areas send less. Perhaps 
more important still is the great internal transfer of money which goes 
on in a modern State through public channels, in the form of taxation 
and State Insurance contributions on the one hand and unemployment 
benefit and assistance, public assistance, etc. on the other; the net effect 
of which is to transfer a very substantial amount of purchasing-power 
from the more prosperous districts to the more depressed. 

In the international field many of these equilibrating forces which 
work within a single country are either absent or weakened; hence, to 
some extent, the frequency and severity of international disequilibrium. 
What is practically most important, however, is not that disequilibria 
in respect of payments between countries are worse or commoner than 
those between districts, but that the existence of separate currencies 
makes it possible to attempt to correct them by altering rates of 
exchange, and that the existence of separate political sovereignties 
makes it possible to attempt their correction by means of import- 
restrictions, export subsidies, and similar measures. Indeed, more than 
the correction of disequilibrium is involved; the competitive manipula- 
tion of rates of exchange between currencies is a means, along with 
trade-barriers, whereby Governments may struggle to gain advantages 
both in terms of trade and in levels of economic activity for their 
respective countries at the expense of others. 

These potentialities of the manipulation of exchange-rates as a means 
both of securing equilibrium in international payments and of con- 
ducting a “beggar- -my-neighbour”’ commercial policy are, fundamentally, 
far the most important ‘of the factors which have to be taken into 
account in considering international, as opposed to domestic, currency 
systems. The variability of exchange-rates, however, gives rise to 
another difficulty whic h is sometimes formidable _namely, great 
speculative dealings in currencies in anticipation of exchange-rate 
variations, which often have the effect. of causing the variations 
anticipated, or of magnifying them beyond all reason. 

It is clear, however, that, despite all the difficulties which have to be 
met by an international monetary system, the world has conducted its 
international economic relations reasonably successfully over a fairlylong 
period of time. In particular, what may be called the ‘‘Gold Standard 
Period’’—the forty years or so before 1914—has generally been regarded 
as one in which world trade and investment of great and rapidly-grow- 
ing complexity was, on the whole, very successfully carried on the 
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wheels of the currency and exchange mechanism. It is therefore well 
worth trying to set out, very briefly, what the conditions of success 
in that period seem to have been, in order to understand why the 
conscious attempt to return (in many respects) to the same system 
after 1918 resulted in failure, and why entirely new mechanisms have 
been tried and suggested since. 

To do this, it is perhaps best to consider how the peculiar difficulties 
of an international monetary system, enumerated at the beginning of 
thisarticle, were overcome. First of all, how did the system maintain the 
general acceptability of money, or rather, the free inter-convertibility 
of national currencies, Which is the international substitute for it? 
The formal answer, of course, is that the currencies of the main countries 
were legally convertible into gold at fixed parities, so that gold itself 
was, in fact, an almost universally-acceptable international monetary 
medium. This is an important part of the full answer, also, but not the 
whole of it. It meant that a large part of the cash of the world was very 
widely acceptable, but international trade was conducted, of course, 
with credit-instruments, not with cash. An exporter wants both to be 
sure of payment by his foreign customer (whose solvency he cannot 
verify in person), and also to have payment for his goods as soon as they 
are shipped—not to wait, perhaps, months until they reach their 
destination. An importer, similarly, cannot afford to pay for goods 
months or weeks before he gets them. The practice therefore grew of 
arranging to have bills for exported goods drawn on some banking- 
house of high standing (which was prepared to accept them either 
because they knew of the importer’s solvency directly, or because some 
trusted firm which knew of it had guaranteed them against loss), so that 
they could be discounted by the exporter as soon as he produced 
evidence of the despatch of the goods. It was these bills, therefore, 
which were the real currency of international trade, and, while their 
discountability certainly rested, in some ultimate sense and in some 
degree, on the free interconvertibility and the stability of the relative 
values of currencies, it rested more directly on the reputation of the 
great accepting-houses and the organization of the discount-market. 

It happened (partly as a result of the enormously large share of 
Britain in the world’s total trade in the mid-nineteenth century, 
partly of institutional factors which cannot be entered into here) that, 
in the Gold Standard Period, far the greater part of the world’s accept- 
ing business had become concentrated in London—and so, largely as 
a consequence, had a large part of the world’s discount business. 
Consequently, a very large part of the world’s trade was financed by 
bills drawn on London houses in terms of pounds sterling; the bill on 
London fulfilled many of the functions of an international currency. 
Any system in which international trade is conducted by means of 
bills of exchange, which can be freely bought and sold, is, in any 
important sense of the term, a clearing system. In the Gold Standard 
Period a large part of the clearing-system for world trade was situated 
in what was essentially the single clearing-house of the London dis- 
count market. 

This fact that there was virtually one currency and one clearing- 
house for a large part of the world’s international trade, coupled with 
the fixity of the relations between the values of currencies which the 
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Gold Standard provided, naturally prevented harmful speculation jy 
currencies from arising on a large scale and, indeed, practically elimj. 
nated a number of the problems which arise when a number of wholly 
distinct national currencies enter into the picture. The maintenance of 
this system, however, obviously depended on the various authorities 
refraining from resorting to exchange-rate changes, either as a means of 
remedying disequilibria in their countries’ balances of payments or as 
weapons in an international economic warfare for favourable terms of 
trade and high levels of employment. The question that is perhaps 
most fundamental, therefore, is: Why did they so refrain? 

One main reason is, clearly, that gold coinage was actually in circula- 
tion in the most important countries; to maintain the soundness of the 
internal currency was a more absorbing problem then than it appears 
to us, with our much greater experience of managed paper currencies, 
The actual circulation of gold coins and/or the linking of notes very 
firmly to gold was a prime object of policy for internal rather than 
international reasons. This being so, other possible objects of internal 
policy (such as stability of the price-level, or internal prosperity) were 
not pursued when they conflicted with the maintenance of the Gold 
Standard. 

For this policy to be pursued, however, it was clearly necessary that 
the conflict between what the Gold Standard demanded and what the 
internal business-life of each country demanded should not be too 
acute, i.e. that the maintenance of the Gold Standard should not 
involve any very great and painful adjustments. It does, in fact, seem 
that there were no very great disequilibria of international payments 
in this period to be set right, and that, moreover, it was possible 
largely to meet the fluctuations in the main countries’ demands for 
gold both for foreign trade and for internal currency purposes, so that 
their central banks were saved the necessity of harsh restrictions of 
credit. Far the greatest potential disequilibrium of international 
payments in the world in this period was that due to the United 
Kingdom’s enormous excess of receipts (from exports, investments, 
shipping, etc.) over her payments for her imports; and in the event, 
this excess was smoothly re-invested abroad. The central position o/ 
London as overwhelmingly the largest supplier of commercial credit in 
the world, moreover, meant that the surpluses and deficits of other 
countries in their current trading accounts, since they necessarily 
balanced out for the world as a whole, tended to be reflected in a fairly 
even balance on the London market. If some countries had passive 
balances of payments and had to increase their borrowing from 
London to cover them, the probability was strong that the countries 
whose balances had become more active (as some countries’ balances 
must have done in these circumstances) were reducing their borrowing 
from London, and thus setting funds free. It seems, too, that the 
exceptional needs of the United Kingdom and the United States for 
gold for internal circulation in prosperous years were largely met by 
diverting some of that which normally flowed to the Bank of France’ 
large reserves—the Bank of France maintaining a conveniently passive 
attitude in this matter, and leaving its discount rate practically 
constant. Hence, there was little need in any important country for 
those stern measures of deflation which, towards the end of the period, 
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were prescribed, in theory, by bankers as the appropriate remedy for 
an efflux of gold. The Cunliffe Committee of 1918, in setting out the 
austere rules for the proper working of the gold standard, was describing 
4 system which had never been worked with anything like full rigour. 

it is important to note, too, that, quite apart from the paramount 
importance which it was thus possible to accord to the maintenance of 
the Gold Standard in this period, the claims of alternative objectives 
were much weaker, in an absolute sense, than they have appeared in 
the last dozen years. Practically all the acts of State interference with 
international trade were then directed either to purposes of national 
defence or to the protection or furtherance of particular private 
interests which were able to present their case in a sufficiently com- 
pelling manner. The terms of trade between nations were, in general, 
contentedly left to those market forces—the product of the bargaining 
of thousands of independent traders—which were thought of as ensur- 
ing in some sense a “normal’’, or even an optimal result. 

Such, in brief, seem to have been the favourable conditions that 
ensured a fairly successful working of the international monetary 
system of the period between the 1870’s and 1914—the concentration 
of a great proportion of the business of international settlement in one 
centre, and its transaction largely in a single currency; the paramount 
importance given to the maintenance of the various currencies at their 
gold parities, plus a set of fortunate circumstances which prevented 
this aim from ever involving great hardship; and the willingness of 
Governments to interfere with international trade only for particular, 
not for general, purposes. 

A. J. B. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON PLASTICS 


II.—Sources and National Advantages 


THE development and achievements of the plastics industry were 
discussed in the Bulletin of June 26 last. The sources from which 
plastics are derived suggest some reflections on the prospects of 
various countries in this field of manufacture which it is perhaps 
interesting to pursue a little further. 

Just as the future application and range of plastics is largely 
beyond prediction, so, to some extent, are their sources and methods of 
preparation—if only because the nature of the successful plastic 
materials of (say) ten years hence cannot be known. Nevertheless, 
there is a reasonable probability that the plastics of to-morrow will be 
developed from the same stems as the plastics of to-day; and those 
stems nearly all spring from two great roots, coal and petroleum. 
There are other possible roots—the destructive distillation of wood- 
pulp, for instance, yields methyl alcohol, acetic acid, and acetone, from 
which most of the plastics can be prepared more or less indirectly; 
lignin, being a waste-product in the pulping of wood, is more directly 
obtained. Again, any natural starch or sugar, or even (indirectly) 
cellulose, may be used (as many are used) to produce ethyl alcohol by 
ermentation, and ethyl alcohol, in turn, may be used as a starting- 
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point in the preparation of a great many plastics. Acetone and othe, 
useful starting points may be similarly produced. The use of soya bea 
protein in a plastic illustrates another way in which agricultural 
products may become important as-sources for the plastics industry. 
Indeed, the cheap lignin and soya bean plastics, and others like them, 
may well enable some countries to establish important specialized 
plastics industries on the basis of their agricultural and forest resources 
though, so far as can be seen at present, more general industries based 
on alcohol, acetic acid, etc., from vegetable sources will have difficulty 
in competing with those which manufacture similar products from ¢oqj 
or petroleum. The prima facie probability is, therefore, that the 
agricultural and the industrial (i.e. the coal- or oil-producing) countries 
will develop rather different varieties of plastics, but the specialization 
may not be very clear-cut, especially as protection of various kinds 
has to be reckoned with. For the near future, however, as in the past, 
coal and petroleum are the main bases of the plastics industry. 
Coal, destructively distilled in coke-ovens or gasworks, yields 
phenol and (indirectly) formaldehyde for manufacture of the phenolic 
resins, benzene, which is one of the materials of styrene, and a certain 
amount of ethylene, which is the other material for the production of 
styrene and the main material also for the polyethylenes and the 
acrylic resins and can be used as the source of the polyvinyls. Coal— 
or rather, coke—is used, along with limestone, to produce calcium 
carbide, from which comes acetylene, the most direct source of the 
polyvinyl and similar resins and, if necessary, of ethylene and its 
derivatives. It is also used to produce water-gas, the hydrogen of 
which is used in the production of ammonia by the Haber process, 
ammonia in turn being used (together with carbon dioxide) to produce 
urea, and also in the manufacture of substances of the nylon type. 
Coal is therefore almost a “universal provider’’ of the basic materials 
for many of the plastics, and countries with good coal supplies and— 
equally important—with ready access to markets for all the by- 
products of coal distillation—possess some of the chief elements of 
competitive power in the plastics industry. The same, however, may 
be said of countries with abundant supplies of petroleum and natural 
gas. These possess, in particular, an extremely cheap source of ethylene 
and related substances. How the cost of these substances derived from 
petroleum compares with their cost if derived from coke-oven gas it is 
hard to say; it would depend, in any case, on numerous circumstances 
such as the demand for other petroleum and coke-oven by-products, 
but there is, at least, a strong presumption that plastics produced 
fairly directly from ethylene from either of these sources will be con- 
siderably cheaper than similar plastics produced, ultimately, from 
acetylene, the production of which requires great quantities of electri 
energy. Petroleum and natural gas can also be made to yield, les 
directly, most of the other hydrocarbons used at present in the produc- 
tion of plastics, and it is not unlikely that some of the heavier consti 
tuents of petroleum, with long chains of carbon atoms in their molecules, 
will be used before long as more direct sources of substances which 
can be made to polymerize to yield resins. It is therefore safe to say 
that, whatever the relative merits of coal and of petroleum alone 4 
foundations for a plastics industry, the country which possesses both 1s 
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probably better off in the present state of technique, and is certainly 
much better insured against adverse effects of future technological 
-hange, than the-country which has only one of them. 

This reflection is revelant to a controversy which has lately been 
boing on in this country. One school of thought, ably represented by 
Dr. Tugendhat in a recent address to the British Institute of Plastics, 
insists on the desirability of abandoning the present British practice of 
importing most of the country’s supply of petroleum products ready 
refined, so that refinery by-products may be made available to British 
industry. Other authorities within the plastics industry have recently 
deplored the tendency to give what they regard as excessive attention 
to United States’ developments, based on petroleum, and stress the 
importance of developing both coal distillation and carbide manu- 
facture. It is clear that the views of these two schools differ as much in 
emphasis as in substance; there is no inconsistency between developing 
eg. the underground carbonization of coal, as already practised in 
parts of the U.S.S.R.—a process which, if successful, should yield 
cheaper and more plentiful coal-tar products—and setting up a 
petroleum-refining industry at the same time; unless, of course, it is 
judged that the resources available for investment are insufficient to 
enable both these things to be done on adequately large scales. The 
foundation of a carbide industry to provide an additional basis for 
plastics raises other issues, however. As suggested above, there is at 
least a strong presumption that products derived from carbide would have 
great difficulty in competing with products derived from petroleum in 
the absence of considerably cheaper electric energy than the United 
Kingdom at present commands, but there still remain, of course, the 
strategic arguments for relying on home-produced rather than imported 
materials in a field where the product is of military importance and 
the extra cost involved in using the home rather than the foreign 
would be only a small charge on the community as a whole. . 

On the other hand, unless the derivation of all our liquid fuel from 
coal is contemplated—an immensely bigger and more costly proposal 
than any so far mentioned here—we must continue to rely on imported 
petroleum in very large quantities, and no change in our strategic 
position (except, perhaps in our vulnerability to bombing) would be 
involved in importing it in a crude rather than a refined form. To do 
so would not, so far as can be seen, raise the cost of the refined product, 
for there is little or no economy in having refineries situated close to 
the oilfields, and refining can be carried out at low cost so long as 
plant is efficient and well sited, the rate of interest charged on it low, 
the scale adequate, and the by-products fully utilized. A factor which 
may well be very important in the difficult exchange situation likely 
to exist for the United Kingdom for some time after the war, moreover, 
is the saving of foreign exchange which could be effected by importing 
petroleum in the crude state—a saving which, at pre-war prices and 
rates of consumption, would amount to some £10 or £13 million a year. 
Against this there would have to be set, in the specially difficult 
circumstances of the immediate post-war period, the fact that an 
initial investment of probably considerably more than £50 million in 
refinery plant would be necessary to secure this saving, and that some 
part of this plant might itself have to be imported. 
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It appears, however, that, quite apart from the great and generally 
acknowledged desirability of more vigorously exploring the possible 
uses of British coal products for the plastics industry and simila 
purposes, a good prima facie case can be made for the advisability o 
securing a second string to our bow in the form of petroleum refinery 
by-products, and that this also deserves the fullest consideration jy 
the light of all the technical-and economic facts. Indeed, it would be 
hard to think of a field in which the technologist and the economist 
stand more in need of each others’ help, or in which their effective 
collaboration might be more fruitful. 

A. J. B. 

[Attention 1s drawn to a pamphlet by Dr. Cecil H. Desch, recently 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, entitled “Su)- 
stitute Materials in War and Peace’ (price 9d.), which gives a brief 
survey of the principal fields in which substitution has taken place. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the United Kingdom was very slight, but 
some loss of life was suffered on July 9 when a ‘hit and run raid was 
made on a south-east coast town, on July 13 when an east coast town, 
stated by the Germans to be Grimsby, was raided, and on July 14, 
. when Hull was bombed. A few bombs were dropped in other districts 
in the east and south of England, but no serious attack was made. 
9 raiders were destroyed. Concentrated night attacks were made on 
Cologne (July 8) when over 1,000 tons of bombs were dropped and 8 
aircraft lost; Gelsenkirchen and other Ruhr objectives (July 9) 10 
aircraft being lost; Turin (July 12) the heaviest raid to date on an 
Italian target by home-based aircraft, 13 of which were lost; Aachen 
(July 13), 20 aircraft being lost; Montbéliard (July 15), where the 
Peugeot motor works were bombed, and 4 electric transformer stations 
in Northern Italy, 7 aircraft being lost; and Munich (July 16) and other 
transformer stations in Northern Italy, aircraft losses not published. 
Day attacks were made on Le Bourget (July 14) by B.17s, which 
destroyed at least 45 German fighters for the loss of 8 bombers and 4 
fighters; and Amsterdam industrial districts and targets in north-west 
Germany (July-17), when 50 or more enemy fighters were destroyed 
for the loss of 2 bombers. In addition frequent attacks were made on 
airfields, including Abbeville, St. Omer, Poix, Caen, Maupertus 
Tricqueville, Villa Coublay, and Amiens- Glisy, on shipping along tl 
coast and at Den Helder, Boulogne, Cherbourg, and other ports, and 
on many railway centres in France and the Low Countries. At least 
47 German aircraft were destroyed in these sweeps and intruder 
operations, and 28 planes were lost. At sea minesweepers and trawlers 
were attacked and several damaged, an escort vessel was sunk and 4 
supply ship left on fire off Norway, a torpedo boat and an k- boat 
probably sunk north-east of Ushant, and other vessels badly dam: aged 
in actions off the Dutch coast. 

On July 9 it was announced that losses of Allied and neutral ships 
from U-boat attack in June were the lowest since the U.S.A. entereé 
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he war, and the iad from all forms of operations the lowest since 
var broke out. The sinkings of U-boats were “substantial and 
atisfactory’. The main Atlantic convoys had made their voyages 
ractically unmolested. 

The Germans stated that at Cologne the cathedral had been again 
attacked and hit, and that on July 9 night Essen, Barmen, Bochum, 
and ( ber hausen had been bombed as well as Gelsenkirchen. At Aachen 
he cathedral was hit and great devastation caused in residential areas. 
2| of the raiders were destroyed. They announced the sinking by 
[-boats of 8 ships in the Atlantic (July 10), of 6 more (July 12), and 
|) more (July 19), and the destruction of 2 by air attack (July 13). 
hev aa reported successful actions against E-boats in the Channel 
and the sinking of a destroyer and 2 gunboats off Ushant (July 10). 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On July 5 the Germans opened an offensive with 15 tank, 1 motorized, 
and 14 infantry divisions from the directions of Orel and Byelgorod 
with the object of surrounding the Russians in the Kursk area.* They 
met with very strong resistance, and could make no headway except in 
some sectors north of Byelgorod, where they succeeded in driving 
wedges into the Russian positions. The Russians reported that they 
were holding up incessant attacks made by groups of 80 to 100 tanks, 
and that the enemy were unable to develop the slight gains made at 
the southern end of this front. For 3 days extremely violent fighting 
continued, resulting in heavy losses on both sides. The Russians 
claimed the destruction or disabling of 1,539 tanks and 649 aircraft, 
and the infliction of at least 30,000 casualties, while the Germans 
claimed that they had destroyed 777 aircraft, for the loss of only 45, 
and had been wrecking or disabling tanks at the rate of 300/400 each 
day. On July 5 and 6 alone they had shot down 637 aircraft for the 
loss of 41 only. Their version of the operations was that the Russians 
had launched mass attacks on July 5, which had failed, and that by 
July 7 the initiative had passed into German hands. Key positions 
had been taken north-west of Byelgorod and north of Kursk, and on 
July 7 a vast tank battle began behind the Russian defence positions, 
which had been penetrated north and north-west of Byelgorod. On 
July 10 they reported further considerable gains in the same area, and 
on July 12 stated that a large enemy group had now been surrounded 
and annihilated and several thousand prisoners taken. Since July 5 
1640 tanks and 1,400 guns had been destroyed or captured and 
28,000 prisoners taken, and, as a radio commentator explained, the 
High Command were ‘‘running the battle intentionally as a battle of 
attrition on a very large scale, and the pursuit of an operative objective 
ranks second. Viewed in that light the course of the battle is quite 
satisfactory, because the waste of material is out of all proportion 
larger on the Russian side than our losses in men and material’. Later, 
on July 19, the News Agency described all the operations on the 
Russian front as defensive, stating that the expected Russian summer 
offensive had now begun, but that the attacks near Kursk appeared to 
have lost their impetus owing to German counter-measures. The 
destruction of 4,964 Russian tanks, 2,310 guns, and over 2,000 aircraft 
since July 5 represented, it said, agyery considerable loss to the enemy’s 
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offensive strength, and clearly showed the success of the Germ 
Command. The enemy had only made small penetrations, of y 
importance to the general situation. 

The Russians reported the destruction or disabling of large number 
of tanks and aircraft each day (on July 7 as many as 520 tanks and 
229 aircraft). They admitted the loss of a few populated localities 
north of Byelgorod, but stated that in the Orel sector by July 8 the 
“ragged part’’ of the front south of the salient there had been restored. 
On July 9 the Germans launched fresh attacks, which went on inces. 
santly for several days but made no headway. On July 11 they began 
a drive with some 400 tanks in the Orel sector, but were held up by 
accurate and concentrated fire from the Russian artillery, which 
played a very large part in the Soviet successes. North of Byelgorod 
the Russians were unable to dislédge the enemy tanks wedged into 
their defence positions, but effectively prevented them from ad- 
vancing further. 

On July 13 the Russians gave the enemy losses as 2,989 tanks 
wrecked or disabled, and 1,200 aircraft, and that night they heavily 
bombed Orel railway junction as a prelude to the opening of a large- 
scale attack on the whole salient. On July 15 they announced this, 
from both north and south-east of Orel, and reported the capture of 
Klen and Yelensk, some 18 miles north of the railway (vital te the 
Germans) between Orel and Bryansk. On the north they advanced 
in 3 days some 28 miles on a 25-mile front, and occupied 50 inhabited 
places, routing 5 Axis divisions. On the south and east they recovered 
60 places, and on July 17 stated that south-east of Orel the situation 
prior to the German attack of July 5 had been restored. Progress was 
slower the next few days in the face of frequent counter-attacks and of 
the difficulty of overcoming the very strong defences constructed by 
the Germans in the past 2 winters, but on July 19 the capture of 7) 
more places north of Orel and of 60 to the east and south was announced, 
and advanced forces were reported to be in the suburbs of the city. 

Meanwhile Russian gains were made in heavy fighting on the Mius 
River, west of Rostov, and north-east of Novorossisk, where an impor- 
tant height was captured on July 17 and held against persistent 
counter-attacks. On July 19 the Germans reported that the situa- 
tion ‘‘in {the Kuban sector’ had been restored, adding that military 
circles considered the Soviet actions on the southern part of the front 
as relief attacks aimed at pinning down the German forces and s0 
preventing the bringing up of reserves to the Orel and Byelgorod 
sectors. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The Allied landing in Sicily was made before dawn on July 10, and 
for several days before that heavy and continuous air attacks were 
made on the principal airfields, centres of communication, and other 
military objectives in the island. On July 9 an intensive attack on the 
Axis H.Q. and the Post Office (the centre of the Axis telegraphic 
system) at Taormina ended in the complete destruction of both, while 
great damage had been done since the beginning of July to the Gerbit! 
airfield (with its 11 satellite landing grounds), Messina and the ferry t0 
San Giovanni, Catania and Palermo harbours, and airfields on the 
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mainland of Italy near the Straits of Messina. On July: 7 no less than 
19 attacks were made on Gerbini. In these operations many Axis 
ircraft were destroyed on the ground, and 124 shot down in the air 
between July 4 and 10. In one action alone B.17 aircraft bombing 
erbini shot down 35 Axis fighters and their Lightning escort 5 more 
for the loss of 3 Fortresses. 

The landings were.made by British, American, and Canadian forces, 
vhich included the 8th Army, to which the Canadians were posted, and 
the 7th Army, and the crossing of the expedition, comprised of over 
1000 vessels, was effected without interference from the enemy. By 
;am. the success of the initial operation was assured; landings had 
been effected on many beaches along the south and south-east coasts for 
bout 100 miles and all local opposition countered. By 7 a.m. guns 
ere being landed and the troops were advancing inland. Naval 
upport was very effective in shelling shore defences, and in these 
ctions and in the crossing units from the Indian, Ditch, Polish, and 
week navies took part. Meanwhile, parachute troops were dropped 
behind the defences and air cover was provided for the landing troops 
bynearly 1,000 aircraft. On the first day 22 Axis aircraft were destroyed 
uid 28 Allied were lost. Pachino airfield was taken by British, and 2 
thers on the south coast by U.S. troops, who also repulsed with loss a 
ounter-attack near Gela made with 45 tanks. The airborne troops 
ad negligible losses in successfuly attaining all their objectives. 

On July 11 evening British forces entered Syracuse, while the 
Americans occupied Gela, Licata, and Scoglitti. Prisoners already 
umbered 2,000. Other places captured before the end of the day 

cluded Pozzallo, Noto, Avola, Ispica, Rosolini, and Pachino town, 
pnd Axis aircraft losses that day were 45, as against 9 of the Allies. 
lalta-based fighters took a prominent part in the actions, and in the 
4 hours ending dawn, July 13, destroyed 34, probably destroyed 11, 
ind damaged 22 Axis ’planes. 

On July 12 Augusta surrendered to 2 destroyers, and U.S. and 
anadian troops captured Ragusa. Palazzolo and Floridia were also 
aken, and Gen. Davet and the whole staff of a coastal defence division 
urrendered. Fighting took place north of Gela and north-west of 
yracuse, where German forces made counter-attacks. In the air 28 
Axis ‘planes were destroyed, and 11 Allied lost. 

On July 13 continuous attacks were made on airfields and com- 

unication centres, 42 Axis ‘planes being destroyed for the loss of 7, 
nd the raids were extended to Cotrone and other airfields on the Italian 
iainland. U.S. forces took Naro, east of Agrigento, after defeating the 
ermann Géring division, and also occupied Comiso and Ponte Olivo 
irfields, while the Canadians took Modica airfield, south of Ragusa, and 
he British, Priolo, south of Augusta. Heavy air attacks were made 
lay and night on Catania, Caltanisetta, Enna, Termini, and other 
iportant centres. That day contact was established between the 

». and Canadian forces, and prisoners now totalled 12,000. 

By July 14 more airfields had surrendered, including Biscari, and the 
pearhead of the 8th Army was striking at the Germans across the 
bottleneck (4 miles wide) between Lentini and the marshes on the 
vast south of Catania. The Hermann Goring Division attacked along 
‘¢ road from Lentini towards a point south of Augusta and broke 
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through the 8th Army screen, but were then driven off, losing som 
tanks, and British forces then reached Brucoli, on the coast. Th 


Allies now held 7 airfields and 2 seaplane bases, and air attagks on Axi 


communications of all kinds were intensified. Almost complet 
domination of the air had been achieved, and «Allied losses in thg 


almost continuous and heavy attacks carried out daily were very smal 
The same day the General commanding the Naples Division surrendere( 
near Vizzini, and that town was taken on July 15, after changing han¢ 
several times. In the western sector Canicatti and several other sma 
towns were occupied, and the number of prisoners taken by the 7th 
Army reached nearly 16,000. 

On July 16 Scordia and Lentini were captured by British forces, anf 
Grammichele and Caltagirone by the Canadians, and the plain ¢ 
Catania was reached at 2 points, while the Americans took Agrigento 
with 4,000 Italian prisoners. 


In air actions 34 Axis planes were destroyed, including 10 or mor 
intercepted when attempting to raid Augusta. Naples was now bombed 
again. On July 14 night and on July 15 it had the longest attack so fa 
and on 17th was bombed by over 500 heavy U.S. bombers, whicj 
also destroyed 21 Axis "planes for the loss of 1. 


By July 17 prisoners numbered over 30,000, and included a thir 
Italian Divisional Commander and his staff. On July 18 Caltanisetti 
and Porto Empedocle were captured, and on the 8th Army front th 
Garnalunga River was reached, while heavy air and naval attack 
were made on Catania. Prisoners now numbered 35,000, of whom 
23,000 were taken by the Americans. The same day an 8,(00-to 
cruiser was torpedoed in the Straits of Messina and 18 Axis aircra 
were shot down, 15 of them J.U.52s met over the Tyrrhenian Sea bj 
a formation of Lightnings. 

During the period shipping off the Greek coast was bombed witl 
success and some targets on shore attacked. On June 19 a dayligh 
attack, lasting some 2} hours, was made on railway centres and a 
aerodrome in and near Rome. Warning was given by the dropping ¢ 
leaflets, and very great care was taken to confine the damage to the Sal 
Lorenzo and Littorio marshalling yards and the Ciampino aerodromes 
the latter 10 miles south of the city. The attacks were made by tli 


North-West African Air Force and by the U.S. Army 9th Air Ford 


in the Middle East. The first consisted of B.17s, Marauders, an 
Mitchells, and the second of B.24s. Over 500 bombers took patl 
5 were lost, none of them B17s. 

Axis communiqués reported very heavy losses of Allied aircraft am 
the sinking or damaging of many warships, transports, and other ships 
and declared throughout that their troops were fightiag with gre 
tenacity and throwing back enemy attacks. Their fighting spirit wa 
very high, the Italians said on July 12, and “‘the attitude of the peop 
is the same as that of the proud Sicilian soldiers’. On July 13 ti 
Germans admitted that the enemy were assisted by gigantic air ant 
sea superiority, but added that the bulk of the Axis reserves had 2 
yet entered the battle. Axis counter-measures for the destruction 
the Allied troops were now in progress on a large scale. The Germaii 
also claimed that all airborne troops which had reached the island bal 
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been mopped up, mentioning several localities where no parachutists 
had been dropped. 

On July 15 the Italians still reported that many “‘obstinate’’ enemy 
attacks were being thrown back, but Rome radio stated that the 
jandings were “‘a breach in the fortress of Europe, and the sooner it is 
sealed the sooner the freedom and independence of the European 
eoples will be saved’”’. The Germans repeated that their reserves had 
not yet been thrown in. Next day they claimed the defeat of all attacks 
south of Catania, and also said that between July 10 and 14 52 Allied 
ships had been sunk and others damaged. On July 18 they announced 
the evacuation of Agrigento, and on July 19 declared that the Axis 
had successfully carried out a shortening of its front lines according to 
plan, aimed at occupying defence positions in the interior which were 
gradually increasing in strength, depth, and compactness. ‘The 
resistance in the area of Caltanisetta is especially effective’, it was 
added. (The town had already fallen.) 


PACIFIC AREA 

U.S. forces landed on Vanganu Island on July 2, and on 6th an- 
nounced that they were in full occupation. Meanwhile air attacks 
were maintained daily on all the Japanese positions and airfields in 
the New Georgia area, including those on Kolombangara, Bougainville 
(Kahili), Isabel Islands (Rekata Bay) and the Shortlands, with a view 
to breaking down the defences on all the approaches to Munda. At 
sea, also, the Allies kept up heavy pressure on the enemy, and in the 
night of July 5 sank 8 enemy warships and damaged 2 in the Kula 
Gulf, losing the 9,700-ton cruiser Helena. Most of the crew were saved. 
Meanwhile, on July 4 night U.S. forces landed near Bairoka (on the 
Kula Gulf) and Zanana, in New Georgia, and captured Viru in an 
attack from the rear, while heavy air attacks were made on Munda, 
Kahili, Vila, Rekata Bay, and Rabaul, at the last of which about 200 
grounded aircraft were believed to have been destroyed. 

On July 11 the U.S. forces reported the cutting of the Japanese 
supply line between Munda and Bairoka by the establishment of a 
road block, and the occupation of the Enogai Inlet and the Rice 
Anchorage, on the New Georgia north coast. Next night Japanese 
shipping in the Kula Gulf was again attacked and a light cruiser and 
3 destroyers sunk and 2 more destroyers probably sunk. The destroyer 
Gwin was lost there on July 13. 

Attacks on Munda were intensified, and on July 17 it received the 
heaviest to date, while shipping between Buin and Faisi was bombed 
by over 200 aircraft, and 1 light cruiser, 2 destroyers, 1 submarine- 
chaser, 1 tanker, and 2 cargo ships sunk and 1 driven ashore. This 
brought the total of enemy vessels sunk or damaged in 12 days to 17 
warships and 3 cargo ships sunk, 2 warships probably sunk, and 4 more 
and | cargo ship damaged. As to aircraft, since June 30, when these 
operations began, 304 had been destroyed by July 17, not counting 
probables or those wrecked or damaged on the ground, and only 53 
Allied ‘planes lost. Earlier, on July 7, it was announced that since 
May 1, 739 Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in the South Pacific. 
In 2 actions enemy losses were very heavy: over Rendova Islands on 
July 15, when 45 raiders were shot down (3 Allied lost) and over 
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Kahili on July 17 when 49 trying to intercept Allied bombers were 
shot down (6 Allied lost). Kahili was bombed again on July 18, and 
shipping in the neighbourhood attacked, a cargo ship being sunk anj 
2 destroyers and a cargo ship badly damaged. Of Zero fighters inter. 
cepting 21 were shot down, for the loss of 10 Allied ’planes. 

Other objectives bombed included Nauru Island, in the Central 
Pacific, Portuguese Timor, the Aru Islands, Salamatia and Mubo 
in New Guinea, and the Tenimber Islands. On July 15 Mubo was 
captured by a combined U.S. and Australian force which had linked 
up on July 10. The U.S. Navy announced the loss of the destroyer 
Strong while shelling New Georgia on July 4, and on July 8 
announced that submarines had sunk 2 transports, 5 cargo ships, 
2 tankers, and 1 schooner, and had damaged 4 cargo ships. 

In the Aleutians Kiska was both shelled and bombed frequently, and 
off Attu 2 cargo ships were sunk and 2 damaged by U.S. bombers. 

The Japanese raided Port Darwin on July 6 and positions on 
Guadalcanal on July 17, when some damage was done. They claimed 
to have attacked Brooks Creek, 70 miles south-east of Darwin, twice 
on July 8, and to have destroyed 32 Allied fighters and 22 bombers. 


Sino-Japanese War. The only news of operations was that of a new 
Japanese attack in the Taiheng-shan Mountains, north-east of Linchwan 
in south-eastern Shansi, but no reports were published regarding its 
progress. The Chinese, on July 12, announced successes against enemy 
positions west of Tungting Lake. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to air attacks on positions in the Rathe- 
daung and Akyab areas, shipping on the Irrawaddy and Chindwin 
Rivers, bridges on the railway, and enemy H.Q., camps, etc., at 
Yenangyaung, Kalewa, Sagaing, Monywa, Sagun, Mawlaik, Mogaung, 
Ywataung, and Sumprabum. Many supply sampans in the river and 
coastal areas were sunk, and serious damage done to the railway 
bridges at Myitnge and Loilaw. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 


July 9.—M. André Philip left Algiers for London. 

July 10.—Rear-Adm. Thierry d’Argenlieu, French High Commis 
sioner in the Pacific, Gen. Beynet, who had escaped from France to joit 
Gen. de Gaulle, Gen. Valin, who since 1941 commanded the Fighting 
French Air Forces, and M. Soustelle, Commissioner of Information in the 
National Committee in London, arrived in Algiers from London.. 

Allied H.Q. published a broadcast announcement to Metropolital 
France stating that an offensive had been launched against Sicily # 
the first stage in the liberation of Europe. There would be other 
offensives, and it called on the French people to remain calm and no! 
be deceived by false rumours circulated by the enemy. They wer 
advised to listen to the Allied radio, and were not to expose themselvé 
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to reprisals through premature action. They would be told when the 
hour of action struck and would be given instructions. 

July 14.—Gen. de Gaulle stated during the July 14 celebrations that 
after three years of trials the French were rising again, and that to-day 
the spirit of resistance in France was stronger than ever. Never before 
had the national rising that would greet the Allies been so fully pre- 
pared. France was not a sleeping beauty, who would be gently wakened 
one day; she had got to fight for her freedom, and to-day her people were 
united in one desire, to wage war until they were free. Never before had 
the underground organizations been so numerous or so highly developed. 
Nothing could separate France from the American people, for French 
resistance and U.S. power were inspired by the same principles. He 
appealed to the U.S.A. for arms, and guaranteed in return an increas- 
ing part in the common effort. 

The French people would not agree after the war to return to the’ 
regime which failed when the armies failed, or to accept a system of 
oppression and denunciation. The Fourth Republic would demand that 
it be respected, not exploited, and Frenchmen did not intend to emerge 
from the war only to plunge again into civil strife. 

July 16.—Message of President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill calling 
on the Italian people to surrender broadcast from Algiers. (see Great 
Britain.) 


ARGENTINA 

July 8.—The Foreign Minister stated, in reply to a letter from the 
President of the Inter-American Committee of Political Defence, that 
the Government were “singularly concerned” about their country’s 
contribution to the safety of the continent. They therefore had 
appointed Dr. Achaval, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, to be Argentine delegate on the Committee. He also intimated 
that an Argentine inter-Ministerial advisory committee would study 
new measures and examine the resolutions of the Rio Conference 
dealing with the severance of diplomatic relations with the Axis and 
with subversive activities prejudicial to American safety. 

July 13.—The police were ordered to close the H.Q. of the National 
General Workers’ Federation and of three organizations in sympathy 
with the Allies; the Junta de la Victoria, the Commission for Medical 
Aid to the Democracies, and the Democratic Federation to Help 
Free Peoples. They also suppressed the German League of Welfare 
and Culture. 

July 15.—The Government closed Accion Argentina, an organization 
formed soon after the beginning of the war to support the Allied cause. 

July 19.—The Government announced the indefinite suspension of 
the pro-United Nations weekly newspaper Argentina Libre, and also 
stated that the owners of another weekly, /talia Libre, representing anti- 
Fascist Argentinians of Italian origin, had been severely warned. 

American press reports stated that the Government were circulating 
a statement of principles entitled ‘“Corporative democracy’’ which 
were described as ‘“‘anti-Semitic, anti-Communist, anti-Labour, anti- 
foreigner, and especially anti-United States’. A pamphlet circulated 
showed that it was proposed to establish 7 corporations or guilds, each 
with dictatorial control of its branch of national economy through a 
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National Council, over which the head of the State would be supreme. 
It was suggested that this Council would replace Congress. It was also 
stated that the State would recognize and foster the existence of 
volunteer militias “‘for the formation of the national consciousness”, 


AUSTRALIA 


July 12.—The Treasurer stated that war expenditure in the year 
ended June 30 amounted to £A561 ,787,000, an increase of {A242 276 00) 
over that of 1941-42. Revenue provided £A158,934,000, and the 
balance came from loans, all raised at home. The war had cost Australia 
to date £A1,106 million. 


July 15.—Mr. Curtin stated at the Premiers’ Conference that the § 


Australian people must not expect to escape the realities of the war as 
the fighting in the Pacific moved north. The Government’s paramount 
‘obligation was to supply all the necessities of the fighting front, and 
civilian demands must be subordinated to the maintenance and 
efficiency of the fighting forces. 


BELGIUM 


July 12.—It was learned that patriots had raided the town hall at 
Jemeppe-sur-Meuse (Liége) and seized 23,500 sheets of ration tickets. 


BULGARIA 


July 8.—The chief of the military courts, Gen. Nikiforov, was 
dismissed and arrested, and succeeded by Col. Karov. 

July 14.—Strip of Yugoslavia East of L. Ochrida ceded to Bulgaria 
by the Italians. (see Yugoslavia.) 

July 19.—Turkish reports from Sofia stated that Bulgarians between 
28 and 55 with no definite calling or full-time work had been mobilized 
for Army auxiliary services. 


CANADA 


July 8.—Mr. Donald Nelson stated in Toronto that in 1942 the 
United Nations out-produced the Axis almost two to one and in 1943 
this was expected to be nearly three to one. The North American 
continent alone “was producing the materials of war at a rate enor- 
mously higher than anything that the Axis could show at the peak of 
its strength’. Canada and the U.S.A. had produced nearly 115,00 
aircraft since the war, and before the end of 1943 they would be pro- 
ducing a completed aeroplane every 44 minutes around the clock 
every day. They had also produced nearly 60,000 tanks and 20 million 
deadweight tons of merchant vessels. 

July 10.—Mr. Mackenzie King told the people that Canadian soldiers 
were taking part in the invasion of Sicily. Victory would aot be easy, 
there would be fierce fighting and a long struggle. The war for the 
liberation of Europe had just entered on a new and vital phase, with 
the ultimate objective of the unconditional surrender of Italy and 
Germany. The Canadian Army had had few opportunities for active 
combat so far, but its presence had been the means of holding i 
Western Europe German forces many times its size. From the begit- 
ning of the war the Canadian Government had adhered to the position 
that Canadian forces in whole or in part should be used where and whet 
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they could make the best contribution to the winning of we war 
July 16.—Gen. Giraud stated at a press conference in Ottawa, 

“Germany is beaten. All that is left is for her to recognize her defeat’. 
He said he wanted to see a strong French army marching into France 
with U.S., British, and Canadian comrades to free his fatherland and 
on into Germany to liberate French prisoners of war and drafted 
French civilians. He had conferred with President Roosevelt and U.S. 
military leaders, he said, on the furnishing of arms and pee: for 
the French Army in North Africa. 


CHINA 

July 6—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek stated in a message to the United 
Nations on the sixth anniversary of the Japanese attack that what 
disquieted the Chinese people was not whether the United Nations 
would win the war, but when they would win it and at what price. 
China hoped that the war would not end in a negotiated peace, but that 
the enemies in Europe and Asia would surrender unconditionally and 
be completely disarmed and the evil seeds of aggression in their tradi- 
tions and creeds would be uprooted. Secondly, the future peace should 
seek to emancipate all mankind; and thirdly, the United Nations 
should set up as soon as possible joint machinery to help in unifying 
strategy and policies, and, to safeguard international justice and collect- 
ive security and ensure the successful working of democratic Govern- 
ments, there must be established after the war a world organization 
with the solid backing of international forces. He concluded: “The 
destiny of China is one and the same with that of the United Nations. 

.. Our people will fight on until the unconditional surrender of our 
common enemies.”’ 

Mr. Churchill’s message to Gen. Chiang. (see Great Britain.) 

July 7.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, broadcasting to the people, said the 
initiative in the different theatres of war had passed into the hands of 
the Allies, and that the time-limit for the utter defeat of the enemy 
could not exceed two years. 

President Roosevelt’s message. (see U.S.A.) 

July 13.—The Vichy representatives in Chungking informed the 
Chinese Foreign Office that they had transferred their allegiance to the 
French Committee of National Liberation, and intended to leave shortly 
for Algiers. 

July 19.—The Minister to the Norwegian Government was raised to 
the rank of Ambassador. (see Norway.) 


DENMARK 

July 19.—Reports reaching the Danish Council in London stated that 
all underground activities in Denmark had been co-ordinated under a 
General Council set up in Copenhagen. 


EIRE 


july 14.—British Home Secretary’s speech on Eire’s attitude to the 
war. (see Great Britain.) 

July 15.—Mr. de Valera, commenting on Mr. Morrison’s speech of 
July 14 asked what country was responsible for the continuing crime 
of partitioning the Irish nation, and whose was the force that com- 
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pelled almost half a million Irish people, including the majority jn 
South Down, South Armagh, in the counties of Tyrone and Fer. 
managh, and in Derry City, to endure the denial of the freedom and 
liberties for which the war was being fought. 


FRANCE 

July 6.—The Committee of National Liberation decreed the dis. 
solution of the Parti Populaire Frangais. It also repealed all corpora- 
tive organization of production, commerce, and the professions 
introduced by the Vichy Government, and abrogated the decree of 
Oct. 20, 1940, establishing national youth associations under the 
auspices of the State educational authorities. 

Suppression of the de Gaullist newspaper La Marseillaise. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Martinique’s adherence to the’ Committee of National Liberation. 
(see Martinique.) 

July 7—The Committee of National Liberation appointed \. 
Hoppenot to lead the mission to take over control of the West Indian 
possessions. Gen. Jacomy was appointed military commander of the 
French Antilles and French Guiana. Gen. Bergeret was relieved of his 
duties as commander of the air forces in French West Africa. 

The U.S. Government announced that it had received information 
that a secret oath of allegiance had been prepared, for swearing 
loyalty to Gen. de Gaulle as “‘the sole and legitimate leader of the 
French people’’. 

July 8.—The Germans ordered the evacuation of certain coastal 
areas of France, owing to an “urgent threat’. Swiss reports also stated 
that the Germans were urging the Vichy Government to move to 
Versailles. 

July 10.—Allied H.Q. broadcast to French people concerning the 
Sicilian invasion. (see Algeria.) 

July 11.—Paris radio broadcast a speech by Laval to former 
prisoners of war stating that at Montoire, where the agreement with 
Hitler was signed, France was saved, but since then practically every- 
thing had been lost. Then he had had the feeling that he had achieved 
an immense success for France, but now he had again come up against 
Britain. All his actions had had only one aim, to preserve France 
always, and to preserve her above all from war. But in his efforts to 
reach agreement with France’s neighbours, Germany and Italy, he had 
always found his way barred by Britain. 

July 13.—The Vichy representatives in Chungking transferred their 
allegiance to the Committee of National Liberation. 

July 14.—Gen. de Gaulle’s speech. (see Algeria.) President Roose- 
velt’s statement. (see U.S.A.) Mr. Eden’s broadcast. (see (real 
Britain.) 

July 19.—It was learned that about 200 persons in Haute Savoie, 
described as Communists, Socialists, de Gaullists, and Giraudists, had 
been interned. y 


GERMANY 


July 6.—The Government published two White Books aimed at 
proving that President Roosevelt had started the war and that 
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Mr. Churchill was responsible for the bombing of cities and towns. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the Russian guerrilla 
bands, reinforced by volunteers and by compulsory recruiting, had 
eradually acquired an important numerical strength. They had also 
received reinforcements from the Soviet hinterland, and supplies of war 
material had been brought to them by air. The partisans had been put 
under a central command and had constituted an enemy force behind 
the German linés which had necessitated special counter-measures, 
often.on a large scale. Guerrilla warfare was a warfare in which all 
written and unwritten laws of war were deliberately discarded by the 
Russians; resistance had been tough in every case, and the Germans, in 
clearing wide stretches of the country, had achieved an important gain. 

July 7—Adm. Lutzow stated in a broadcast that the Allies had 
intensified their anti-U-boat defences and therefore the U-boats now 
had a hard struggle without pause. The escorting strength of convoys 
had been inéreased, and though the German reply had been attacks by 
packs of U-boats, the enemy held the continent in a pincer from north 
and south by gradually dragging the U.S.A. into the anti-U-boat 
struggle. This was in 1940. During 1942 the protection of convoys 
became increasingly strong and the convoys were directed along lanes 
kept under control by aircraft. Merchantmen had also recently been 
transformed into auxiliary aircraft-carriers to accompany the convoys 
and provide air cover beyond the confines of coastal waters. Conse- 
quently the enemy had the upper hand and was trying to develop still 
further his means of defence. The Germans were straining every 
energy to wrest from the enemy the advantageous position he held; the 
present favourable position for him could change; nothing could call a 
halt to the Germans’ fate in their historic mission to fight against all 
that was base, and they must bear their higher mission in mind when 
trying to understand the state of the U-boat war. 

July 8.—Goebbels visited’ Cologne to inspect the bomb-damaged 
areas as “‘Chief of the Inter-Ministerial Committee for Air War Damage’’. 

July 12.—Himmler issued a warning to travellers trying to cross 
“internal frontiers” without special passes and stated that anyone 
entering or leaving Bohemia-Moravia, the Bialystok district of Poland, 
or the Reich Commissariats of the Ostland and the Ukraine without 
permission would be fined or imprisoned. 

July 15.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that in 1918 the German 
Government lost the war of nerves launched by the enemy; at present 
the Anglo-Americans were using the same tactics, but the situation was 
different. The war of nerves no longer had power over the German 
people. German technicians were working intensively to render 
efficient again the operations of the Luftwaffe and the U-boats, and he 
added that if the British had resisted German air attacks in fortitude, 
the Germans would know how to do the same till the new phase of the 
air war came in which they would have the last word. 

July 18.—Trade agreement with Sweden. (see Sweden.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


July 6.—The Government revoked the paper licence granted to the 
de Gaullist newspaper La Marseillaise. 
[he Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a House of Commons 
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reply that the net total of the National Debt as at June 30, 1943 was 
about £17,722,564,000. 

Mr. Churchill stated in a message to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek on the 
sixth anniversary of the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war that the 
pattern of events was now becoming clear, the initiative was being 
wrested from the enemy, and China and Britain could look forward 
with confident hope to the time when all the world over the aggressors 
would be driven to surrender. Then in the task of reconstruction 
Anglo-Chinese collaboration weuld play its rightful part. 

The Chinese Ambassador received and forwarded to his Government 
a message from the Anglo-Chinese Parliamentary Committee recording 
profound admiration for the courageous resistance of the Chinese 
people and “‘whole-hearted support of the declared resolve of the 
British Commonwealth to give the utmost aid, moral and material, 
to the Chinese people in their heroic struggle’. 

The Foreign Secretary stated in the House of Commdns that the 
Goyernment accepted the resolutions of the Hot Springs Food Con- 
ference and the obligations to give effect to them in so far as these 
applied to conditions in the United Kingdom. The Government would 
also gladly co-operate with other Governments in seeking ways to give 
effect to the resolutions calling for concerted action. 

Mr. Churchill paid a tribute in the House of Commons to Gen. 
' Sikorski as a great Polish patriot and a staunch ally, whose death was 
one of the heaviest strokes the United Nations had sustained. 

July 7—The Secretary for the Colonies stated in the House of 
Commons that the Government proposed after the war to restore 
responsible self-government to Malta in the sphere of internal affairs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons 
that the total amount so far advanced to Allied Governments, exclusive 
of Lend-lease, was about £195 million. The question of repayment of 
advances made to the Free French and the Polish Government would 
be discussed at the end of the war. 

The Air Minister stated in the House of Commons that 276 British 
and 82 U.S. bombers had been lost over Germany and Northern 
Europe during June. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the Commons that the 
amount to be raised in taxation in the current year was over three times 
that raised in 1938, and a sum more than the whole pre-war National 
Debt had been borrowed... In 1942 taxes of all kinds took just under 
40 per cent of all private incomes. There were 12} million direct 
taxpayers, of whom 10 million belonged to the smaller income-tax 
groups. By the voluntary saving effort during the war a capit: il of 
£2,000 million was now in the possession of the small men and women, 
and this would have a profound effect on post-war plans. 

July 8.—Mr. Churchill received the acting Polish Prime Minister 
and Mr. Eden received the Foreign Minister. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated in the House of Commons that while there were shortages °! 
food in Europe, it was wrong to suppose that famine prevailed or that 
there was any analogy between conditions in Northern and Wester 
Europe and those in Greece in 1941 and 1942. He insisted that an) 
relaxation of the blockade would be exploited by the enemy to his 
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advantage, and that the responsibility for feeding the occupied 
countries rested on the occupying Powers; nothing would suit 
the enemy better than to shift it on to Allied shoulders. The Allies 
accepted that responsibility in the countries which their forces occupied, 
when careful assessment of the needs of the local populations and of the 
resources on which the occupying troops could rely was made. The 
Allies’ work in that direction had been mostly concerned in the previous 
12 months with certain areas of Europe. 

In the defeat of the Axis the traditional weapon of economic restric- 
tion would be one of the most decisive factors. Japan and Germany 
were well suited to be partners in aggression, for each possessed almost 
exactly what the other lacked; therefore one of the most important 
things in economic warfare was to keep these two apart and prevent 
them from establishing economic intercourse. In the spring and early 
summer of 1942 some ships got through, but in the last 8 months 
this traffic had been brought practically to a standstill. As a result the 
enemy had lost during the previous year 30,000 tons of rubber, 5,000 
tons of tin, 25,000 tons of edible oil, and smaller but equally important 
quantities of tungsten and quinine. Japan had also lost heavy machi- 
nery. Since the Allied occupation of North Africa Axis shipping losses 
had been not less than 1 million tons, representing 700,000 tons sunk 
and 300,000 damaged. 

Air attacks on the enemy’s war production were also playing their 
part in the economic war, with the object of destroying work and creat- 
ing work. In Germany, despite the comb-out, two-thirds of the popu- 
lation were occupied in the essential task of keeping the nation going 
and only one-third was left for manning and equipping the Forces. 
Anything that could be done to increase the amount of work needed to 
feed, clothe, and maintain the nation must be at the expense of direct 
war production. The movement of equipment from the Ruhr 
showed that the Battle of the Ruhr was lost. A new development 
in economic warfare was the precision bombing attacks on 
economic targets, such as the attack on the dams and the U.S. 
attack on a synthetic rubber factory. The present acute man-power 
shortage in Germany was remarkable, and could be attributed to the 
combined effect of bombing and the blockade, as well as to losses on the 
Eastern front. 

Adm. Muselier arrived in London. M. Maisky left for Moscow. 

July 10.—A statement was issued from 10 Downing Street announc- 
ing that in order to prevent the publication of unauthorized statements 
and rumours in the U.S.A. and Britain about the anti-U-boat war, it 
had been decided to publish a monthly statement approved by President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. This said that during June losses of 
Allied and neutral merchant ships from submarine attacks had been 
the lowest since the entry of the U.S.A. into the war, and the losses 
from all forms of enemy action were the lowest since the war between 
Britain and Germany began. The number of targets offered to anti- 
submarine vessels and Allied aircraft were not so great as before, but 
the sinkings of U-boats were “substantial and satisfactory”. The 
heavy toll of U-boats in May resulted in the Atlantic convoys being 
practically unmolested in June. The merchant shipping tonnage of 
the United Nations showed a large net increase during each month of 
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1943, and anti-submarine vessels and aircraft were coming into service 
in considerable numbers. 

July 11.—The U.S. Secretary for War arrived in London. Gen. 
Emmons, former commanding general in the Hawaian Department, 
also arrived in London for conferences with Gen. Devers. 

July 13.—The Secretary for the Colonies, in the House of Commons 
debate on colonial policy, reaffirmed the Prime Minister’s statement in 
March that, while administration of the colonies must continue to be 
the sole responsibility of Britain, the Government were prepared to 
work in close collaboration with neighbouring and friendly nations, 
He also said that they had in mind the establishment of Commissions 
for certain regions, to provide means for wider consultation and colla- 
boration, associating in this work the people of the colonies in the 
regions, and announced the setting up of a commission to organize 
higher education in West Africa. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty told the Foreign Press Association 
that the Axis Powers had not thought that the Allies had sufficient 
shipping to carry out landings in North Africa, and after the landings 
they had done their utmost to throttle supplies by concentrating their 
U-boats in the narrow entrance to the Western Mediterranean. The 
result was that there had been a very satisfactory killing of U-boats by 
surface and air forces, and from Nov. 8, 1942 to Jan. 8, 1943 over 
1 million tons of supplies, over 400,000 personnel, and over 40,000 
vehicles had been landed in North Africa by the Allies. The raising of 
the siege of Malta had begun with the arrival of a single man-of-war on 
Nov. 12, and after that the Axis had been so occupied at both ends of 
the Mediterranean that supplies were poured into Malta unmolested, 
and it was turned into a devastating offence base against the Axis 
supply lines to Tripolitania and Tunisia. From July, 1942 to May, 
1943 346 enemy ships, of 860,000 tons, were sunk on those supply lines, 
and many more damaged. 

July 14.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War 
Transport stated in the House of Commons on post-war shipping that the 
@overnment’s policy was based generally on three principles: that the 
country must have a large and efficient Mercantile Marine, that the 
Government would be prepared to collaborate with other like-minded 
Governments in establishing conditions under which shipping could be 
carried on efficiently and economically, and that an efficient Merchant 
Navy includéd the best attainable conditions of employment for 
officers and men. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons in reply to questions 
about the recognition of the French National Committee of Liberation 
that in practice the Government were treating with this Committee on 
all matters of common concern relating to French territories acknow- 
ledging its authority and affecting French forces maintained in British 
territory. No decision had yet been taken as to the precise degree o! 
formal recognition to be accorded, but he referred to Mr. Churchill's 
statements of June 8 and July 1 welcoming the establishment of the 
Committee as the sole authority over all Frenchmen seeking to free 
France from the German yoke and stating that the Government 
dealings, financial and otherwise, would henceforth be with this Com- 
mittee as a whole. Mr. Eden said the Government looked with sym- 
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pathy and goodwill on the Committee and would like to see its 
authority growing and becoming stronger. 

Mr. Eden stated in a broadcast to the French people that the battle- 
fields of North Africa had witnessed the birth of a new brotherhood of 
arms between British and French soldiers, a renewed confidence and a 
mutual professional respect among soldiers. The aim of the Committee 
of National Liberation in Algiers was to bring to the general war effort 
of the United Nations the maximum contribution; it was also a moral 
triumph which Hitler, “that expert in systematic demoralization”, 
believed absolutely impossible three years before. The enemy’s 
measures had however only acted as a spur for the French spirit of 
revolt, the resistance groups had multiplied, their organization had 
become more methodical and powerful, and the United Nations were 
assured that the French people would play their part in the final 
struggle in Europe, which might well be desperate but which all hoped 
would be brief. 

The Allies did not lose sight of the time factor. A terrible race was in 
progress between the forces of liberation and those of destruction. The 
fate of the French people depended on rapid action, and he gave them 
the assurance that the Allies aimed to win total victory, and to win it 
in time. It was not only liberation that depended on this victory, for 
once the enemy was beaten into unconditional surrender the United 
Nations were firmly determined to deprive him once and for all of the 
means of doing harm. More vigilance, more realism, and more under- 
standing would be needed to avoid the recurrence of such a war in the 
future, but in order to rebuild the Europe of to-morrow on the basis of 
her traditional civilization an essential condition was the restoration 
of France to her full sovereignty and her natural place among the 
great Powers. 

Mr. Churchill stated in a message broadcast to the Polish people 
that he mourned with them in the tragic loss of their Prime Minister 
and C.-in-C. Gen. Sikorski had striven for the unity of all Poles in a 
single aim, the defeat and punishment of the German despoilers of 
Poland; he had also striven for that larger unity of all the European 
peoples and for the closest collaboration in the common struggle with 
Poland’s allies in the west and east, for he knew that in such partner- 
ship lay the surest hope of Poland’s speedy liberation and lasting 
greatness. His efforts and the sacrifices of the Polish people must not 
be in vain; they must be worthy of his example and prepare, like him, 
to die for Poland and the common cause, if need be. 

Swiss protest ve dropping of bombs on Switzerland on the night of 
July 12. (see Switzerland.) 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that 201 civilians were 
killed and 284 seriously injured during raids in June. 

_ The Government agreed to the release of £3 million worth of clothing 
lor shipment to Russia “in view of the pressing needs of the civilian 
population in the U.S.S.R. which has suffered from the invasion and 
occupation of Soviet territory by the enemy”, and made a grant-in-aid 
of {24 million to the British Red Cross towards the cost of this gift. 
_The Home Secretary stated, at a luncheon on his return from 
Northern Ireland, that the loyalty of Northern Ireland was not only 
undoubted, but almost aggressive in its nature. Ireland had been less 
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of a difficulty i in recent years een it was ilies but he felt that the 
relation between Ireland and Britain in the war would have a per- 
manently modifying effect on many people’s opinions in Britain. 
British people would be unable to forget that Eire, which had fought 
many battles for the cause of liberty before, had stood aside neutral 
and indifferent during one of the most dramatic and fateful struggles 
in the history of all mankind. 

A White Paper, Cmd. 6459, was issued on increased war pensions. 

July 15.—The Secretary for the Dominions stated in Parliament in 
reply to a question as to whether the Atlantic Charter would preclude 
the U.S.A. and Britain from continuing to hold certain strategic 
points formerly in Axis hands, that nothing in the Charter would, in 
the Government’s opinion, preclude the United Nations from taking 
any steps that might seem good to them to “afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries’. 

July 16.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill issued a message to 
the Italian people which was broadcast from Algiers. It called on them 
to realize that the sole hope for Italy’s survival lay in “honourable 
capitulation” to the overwhelming power of the United Nations. The 
combined armies of the U.S.A., Britain, and Canada were at present 
carrying the war deep into Italian territory, and this was the direct 
consequence of the “shameful leadership to which you have been 
subjected by Mussolini and his Fascist. regime’’. Mussolini had carried 
Italy into the war as the satellite of a brutal destroyer of peoples and 
liberties, because he thought Hitler had already won the war. In spite 
of Italy’s great vulnerability to attack by air and sea, the Fascist 
leaders sent Italian fighting men, ships, and air forces to distant 
battlefields to help Germany in her attempt to conquer England, 
Russia, and the world. This was unworthy of Italy’s ancient traditions 
of freedom and culture, and her soldiers had fought not in the interests 
of Italy but for Nazi Germany. They had fought courageously, but they 
had been betrayed and abandoned by the Germans on the Russian 
front and in Africa. To-day Germany’s hopes for world conquest 
“have been blasted on all fronts’, and Italian skies were dominated 
by the vast air armada of the U.S.A. and Britain, while her coasts were 
threatened by the greatest accumulation of British and Allied sea power 
ever concentrated in the Mediterranean. 

If the Italians continued to tolerate the Fascist regime they must 
suffer the consequences of their choice. The Allies took no satisfaction 
in invading Italy and bringing the devastation of war to her people, but 
they were determined to destroy the false leaders and doctrines which 
had brought Italy to her present position. Every moment that the 
Italians resisted the United Nations could only serve to give the 
Fascist and Nazi leaders a little more time to escape from the inevitable 
consequences of their own crime. Only by destroying Nazi Germany 
and the false and corrupt Italian leaders who had betrayed Italy's 
interests and traditions could a reconstituted Italy hope to occupy 4 
respected place in the family of European nations. The time had come 
for Italians to choose whether to die for Mussolini and Hitler or to live 
for Italy and civilization. 

The U.S. Secretary of War told the press in London that the people 
of the U.S.A. were determined to go on until final and complete victory 
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was achieved, but they desired that victory should be reached as 
quickly as possible. He described the transformation of America from 
its position in July, 1940 when the fall of France brought home to the 
people the tremendously critical danger that confronted them and when 
they had no war materials except the left-over stores of the previous 
war, to its present position as a great arsenal, devoting practically all 
its energies to the production of munitions and with the largest and. 
best trained army they had ever sent abroad. This change had meant 
sacrifice, for they could not do that in the short time it had taken and 
not pay a bigger price than those nations, such as Germany, which 
had been taking their time about it. 


GREECE 

July 6—The Hellenic News Service (in Cairo) stated that the 
German military governor in Northern Greece had declared that 
Greece was in a state of revolution, following the German execution 
of Greek hostages. 

July 7.—Turkish reports stated that the commander of the German 
occupation force in Greece issued a proclamation on July 1 warning 
the people “for the last time’’ that strikes, acts of sabotage, and 
public demonstrations would be considered as crimes against the 
security of the occupation forces and would be punished by death. 

July 12.—The Hellenic News Service reported that 500 tons 
of wheat in Northern Thessaly had been burned by the Italians as a 
reprisal for guerrilla activities, and that they had also bombed and 
attacked a villagé in the Filiates district and arrested 20 Greek hostages. 

July 13.—Turkish reports stated that the entire civilian population 
of Crete had been evacuated by the German authorities. 

July 16.—Cairo radio stated that 50 hostages had been executed by 
the Germans in Crete on the pretext of having helped British Commando 
units in the recent raids. 

July 18.—Cairo radio reported that 80 Germans had been killed in 
Athens during disorders following the execution of hostages at the end 
of June, and that the Greek quisling Government had resigned. 


HUNGARY 


July 15.—American reports from Cairo stated that the Hungarian 
Government had informed the British Government that the Allies 
would meet with no resistance from the Hungarian Army if they 
should invade the Danube Basin, and Count Bethlen, a former Prime 
Minister, was said to have given a personal pledge that Hungarian 
troops would not oppose an Allied army if the Allies promised not to 
bombard Hungarian towns and would give Hungary the whole of 
Transylvania and Slovakia after the war. 


ICELAND 

July 10.—The U.S. War Minister visited the Regent, and later told 
the press that he was glad to say that relations between U.S. troops 
and the people and Government of Iceland were most cordial and that 
the troops were most grateful for the kindness of the Icelanders. 
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INDIA 


July 6.—Gen. Auchinleck told the press that he thought the 
co-operation between the three Armed Services in India had improved 
out of all knowledge. India now had more than three Services, for 
there were the British and Indian Navies, Air Forces, and Armies, and 
co-operation between these two branches of the Services was greatly 
improved. A large U.S. air and land force had also appeared upon 
Indian soil, and co-operation between the British, Indian, and American 
forces seemed to be excellent. Two years ago India had not been in the 
war zone, but now she had a war front and a war zone; she was prepar- 
ing to carry the war towards the Japanese and her importance as a 
base for operations and a supplier of fighting men, ships, and munitions 
was greatly increased. 

Mr. Aney, a former member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, was appointed representative of the Indian Government in 
Ceylon. 

July 7—A conference was held in Delhi to consider the South 
African Government’s discriminatory legislation against Indians. 

July 8.—The Commerce Member announced at a food conference in 
Delhi that increasing rationing would be instituted and every means 
would be taken to stabilize food prices and bring them down, in order 
to deal with the food scarcity. 

July 12.—Official figures showed that Hindus, including Gurkhas, 
provided half the recruits for the Army, Moslems 34 per cent, and other 
religious groups, including Christians, 6 per cent. 


ITALY 


July 6.—Rome radio announced that 5 former Federal Secretaries 
of the Fascist Party had left the Chamber of Corporations. 

July 8.—Rome wireless announced that Scorza had summoned the 
Party Secretaries of the invasion provinces of Southern Italy to Rome. 

Instructions were issued that arms workers were no longer to work 
at night. 

July 9.—Gayda quoted in the Giornale d’Italia various anti-Italian 
British utterances hostile to the Risorgimento, and said Britain had tried 
first to seduce the Italians by flattery, but was now trying the brutal 
manoeuvre of violence and terror bombing. 

July 11.—Swiss reports stated that,a large number of arrests had 
been made at Naples. 

July 12.—The official News Agency published a list of alleged 
Allied peace terms. 

July 14.—It was reported that the various underground organi- 
zations had been merged into a single anti-Fascist front called the 
Partito d’Azione, one of whose aims was the formation of a republic, 
in view of the “‘prolonged abdication” of the monarchy and its com- 
plicity with Fascism. 

July 15.—The Popolo d'Italia stated that the battle in Sicily would 
decide not only Sicily’s fate, but the world’s. 

Swiss reports stated that large bands of Sicilian partisans were 
fighting on the side of the Allies. 

The Giornale d'Italia stated that the mastery of the sea depended 
directly on the mastery of the air, and therefore the Italian Navy 
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could not move about freely and engage the enemy navy without the 
support of adequate air cover. The enemy fleet, however, was operating 
under the protection of massed air forces. 

July 16.—Message of President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill calling 
on the people to surrender. (see Great Britain.) 

An article in the Popolo d'Italia stated that the Italian people must 
continue to resist even if, owing to the fight on the eastern front, they 
were now reduced to their own resources. The situation of Italy was 
very different from that of Britain after the fall of France. There was 
no landing then in Britain, and she was also able to hold on because 
of the supplies, arms, and ammunition which were rushed from 
America. Italy had no hope of American supplies, but this did not 
mean that with the resources of the continent she could not face the 
most war-hardened enemy. 

Turkish protest against sinking of Turkish steamer by an Italian 
submarine. (sez Turkey.) 

July 17.—Gen. Alexander was appointed Military Governor of Sicily 
by the Allied Command, and Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territory was set up under Major-Gen. Lord Rennell. 

The Italian press printed the full text of the message of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, and Rome radio announced that the 
Allied leaders had addressed an appeal to the people asking them to 
rebel against the Italian Government and to betray their cause. This 
appeal had been alternated with bombs which destroyed churches and 
cultural monuments. Even if Italy surrendered, it was stated, it would 
not mean that she would have found peace, for the Italians would be 
asked by the Allies to fight against Germany. Italy would have to give 
up her agricultural, industrial, financial, and military resources to the 
invader. Common sense would tell the Italians that Italy must be a 
battlefield anyway. If the British and U.S. goal was Berlin, then their 
way to it was through Italy, and Italians knew full well that for them 
the war was one of life or death. 

July 18.—Gen. Alexander issued a proclamation declaring that all 
powers of government jurisdiction in the occupied territory and final 
administrative responsibility were vested in him and in the Allied 
Military Government, and that the powers of the Crown of Italy were 
suspended during the period of military occupation. All persons in 
occupied territory were to obey orders given under his authority and 
must refrain from all acts hostile to the Allied troops or calculated to 
disturb public order. Existing personal and property rights would be 
fully respected and existing laws would remain in force, except that the 
Fascist Party was dissolved and all discriminatory decrees and laws 
annulled. All administrative and judicial officials were required to 
continue to perform their duties, and it was promised that so long as 
the people remained peaceable and complied with these orders they 
would be subject to no greater interference than might be inevitable in 
view of military exigencies. 

Scorza, the Fascist Party Secretary, called on the Italian people to 
resist the Allied invasion, in a broadcast from Rome. ‘‘With the im- 
mediate help of Germany and the more remote but nevertheless effective 
help of Japan, Italy, and Italy alone—a handful of men against millions 
on millions of the enemy, an inch of soil against vast continents under 
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enemy control, a mere stretch of sea against the vast oceans held by the 
enemy—has for 3 years sustained the most terrible war ever known”, 
he said. He maintained that for 2 years Italy’s fleet had dominated 
the Mediterranean against the most powerful fleet in the world, that 
her air fleets had dominated the skies against the riches of the most 
powerful industries of the world, and that Britain had had to guard her 
Empire against Italian attacks. For only 10 months Britain had been 
able, with the help of the U.S.A. and the resources of the French colonial 
empire, to assume the initiative in the Mediterranean. Italy must 
therefore not despair at having to defend herself on her own soil, any 
more than the enemy despaired “when his life consisted chiefly of 
living in underground shelters, when the Japanese hit him out of the 
Pacific, when his fleet had to sail under Canadian escort’. This was a 
war of religion, institutions, and bread; Italy was defending her 
Catholic faith, and her traditional and modern institutions. Italians 
knew that the war was a war of races, and that the British and Ameri- 
cans were the vanguards of the inferior hordes that would follow. 

He admitted that the situation was very serious, but the Axis still 
had the enemy by the throat. Time was the enemy’s most threatening 
foe, and if Italians resisted the initiative would pass out of the enemy’s 
hands. If Italy were beaten, the nation would be dismembered; the 
fittest Italians would be sent to work in the mines of the Urals and the 
Steppes, the factories would be closed, and the ports emptied of Italian 
ships. Therefore the Italians must return blow for blow and exchange 
attack for attack. The most severe penalties would be meted out to all 
those who did not obey the order to resist and die at their posts. Italy 
was to-day in danger more than at any time in her history, and all the 
people must form one single army gathered around the symbols of 
Italy’s eternal glories, the Catholic Church and the House of Savoy. 

Rome radio announced a Royal decree empowering all prefects to 
carry out immediate and wholesale compulsory conscription of labour 
for war work and closing all firms and shops not connected with war 
work. 

The Stefani Agency stated that the Allies’ appeal for the un- 
conditional surrender of the Italian people was “‘in full accord with 
Anglo-Saxon savage egotism’’. It was useless, however, for the British 
and Americans to look for Darlans in Italy, for the Italians were not 
listening to any messages from the enemy. The only regret of the Italian 
people was that they had not a larger supply of weapons. Gayda 
stated in the Voce d'Italia that the appeal proved that the British and 
Americans felt that they were still far from a military victory, and were 
speculating on the existence of cowardice and foolishness among the 
Italian people. 

July 19.—Leaflets dropped by the Allies on Rome warned the people 
that the Fascist Government would pretend that the Allied raids on 
military objectives near Rome had been aimed at the destruction of 
cultural monuments. It was also possible that the Government might 
arrange for bombs to be dropped on the centre of Rome, including the 
Vatican City, to give these statements some appearance of truth. It 
was, however, left to the judgment of the Italians whether the Allies 
would waste their effort on the destruction of targets which were of no 
importance to the war effort; they were aiming only at military 0b- 
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iectives, including communications, war industries, military installa- 
tions, and airports, all of which were being used solely in the interest of 
the Germans. 


JAPAN 

July 12.—Tojo returned to Tokyo from a tour of the south-west 
Pacific, including Java and the Philippines. While in Singapore he 
was reported to have seen Ba Maw, chief of the Burmese puppet 
Government. 


MALTA 
July 7—Promise of restoration of self-government. (see Great 
Bnitain.) 


MARTINIQUE 


July 7—Morocco radio announced the receipt of a report from the 
Fighting French representative at St. Lucia stating that prominent 
residents in Martinique had declared their adherence to the Committee 
of National Liberation. 

July 8—Capt. Lambert appointed to arrange the disposition of 
shipping. (see U.S.A.) 

July 13.—Adm. Robert relinquished authority over Martinique and 
Guadeloupe and the U.S. Government accepted the appointment of 
M. Hoppenot as administrator. 

July 15.—The French mission, headed by the new Governor, M. 
Hoppenot, arrived in Martinique. It immediately abrogated the 
Vichy laws introduced by Adm. Robert. The land forces, under Major 
Turtet, placed themselves at the disposal of the National Committee of 
Liberation. Algiers reports stated that Adm. Robert had left 
Martinique on June 29 and was living in a warship off shore. 

July 16.—M. Hoppenot sent a dispatch to Washington stating that 
French warships and tankers tied up at Martinique would be sent 
immediately to the U.S.A. for reconditioning, and would then join the 
Allied forces. He said no evidence of sabotage had been found in any of 
these vessels, and that $250 million worth of gold, sent from the Banque 
de France in 1940 to Martinique, was intact, and would be taken over 
by the Committee of National Liberation. 

Washington reports stated that Adm. Robert had received a guar- 
antee from M. Hoppenot that no reprisals would be taken against the 
adherents of Marshal Pétain in Martinique. 


MEXICO 
July 19.—Report of Mexican-U.S.A. commission for economic 
co-operation. (see U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 

July 6.—It was learned that hundreds of Dutch doctors who pro- 
tested against the treatment of civilians had been sent to concentration 
camps by the Germans. 
_ July 15.—Adm. Helfrich, the C.-in-C. of the Netherlands armed forces 
in the East, arrived in London for consultations with his Government. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


July 11.—The Minister of Finance announced that the third Liberty 
Loan of £35 million had been oversubscribed by over £4 million. _— 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
July 8.—The British Home Secretary arrived in Northern Ireland. 


NORWAY 


July 6.—It was learned that the German C.-in-C. had appealed to 
the German troops in Norway not to desert and had had posters put 
up in all German barracks and military establishments announcing a 
“shameful and disgraceful increase” in the number of cases of soldiers 
crossing the Swedish frontier. 

Underground patriotic circles were reported to have sent a warning 
to German local commanders and administrative chiefs that ‘‘serious 
counter-measures’” would be taken if the Germans took reprisals 
against the civil population in the event of an Allied invasion and that 
10 Germans would be shot for every innocent Norwegian executed. 

July 9.—Swedish reports stated that the Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs had decided that clergymen should be mobilized for national 
labour service. 

July 19.—The Minister in Chungking and the Chinese Minister to 
Norway were raised to the rank of Ambassador. 


POLAND 

July 6.—M. Mikolajczyk stated at a meeting of the National Council 
that Gen. Sikorski’s work in signing the Polish-Soviet Treaty was 
extraordinarily important not only for the Polish cause in saving 
hundreds of thousands of Polish citizens and strengthening the Army 
by tens of thousands of soldiers, but also in creating conditions for 
unity among the nations fighting the Germans and harmonizing the 
war efforts of the whole anti-German camp. Gen. Sikorski, having 
determined upon that course, had had to rise above the ‘‘many painful 
disappointments and disillusionments’’ caused to Poland more than 
once by Russia. He had also promised Poland that she would have 
immediate post-war democratic elections and a national council 
during the war, and that the law concerning the C.-in-C.’s rights would 
be more democratic. This showed that his initiative and will had always 
been directed towards building lasting foundations for the democratic 
structure of the Polish State immediately after the war. 

July 7.—The Government published the last speech of Gen. Sikorski 
to a youth camp in Palestine, when he said that from blood and toil 4 
new world and a new Poland would be born. He spoke of the milestones 
in the fight for Poland, the first when he took up the falling Polish flag 
and before the collapse of France formed 4 military units, the second 
when he met Mr. Churchill after the collapse of France and declared 
that Poland would go on fighting by the side of Britain, and the third 
when he signed the Polish-Soviet Treaty, which enabled him to create 
an army for action. 

M. Mikolajezyk tendered his resignation as Acting Prime Minister to 
President Raczkiewicz, owing to differences between the President and 
the Cabinet over the question of his prerogatives of appointment. 
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July 9—Statement in J[zvestia re Soviet-Polish relations. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

It was learned that between January and March, 1943, 342 German 
deserters had been shot in Cracow, and that there were 310 officers and 
756 rankers accused of desertion awaiting sentence there in prison and 
several hundred others at Wilno. 

July 10.—M. Mikolajezyk was asked by the President to form a new 
Government. The Telegraph Agency announced that Gen. Sosnkowski 
had been appointed C.-in-C. in succession to Gen. Sikorski. 

July 12.—It was learned that M. Mikolajczyk had asked the Presi- 
dent to renew the written undertaking he gave to Gen. Sikorski under 
which he abandoned certain rights, held under the Constitution, to 
name immediately a successor-designate to the President, and to issue 
a decree limiting the right of the C.-in-C. of the armed forces to purely 
military powers. This last issue arose from the fact that the President 
appointed as C.-in-C. Gen. Sosnkowski, who was regarded as successor- 
designate for the Presidency. 

July 14.—The President appointed M. Mikolajczyk as Prime Minister 
with the following Cabinet: M. Kwapinski, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Shipping; M. Romer, Foreign 
Affairs; Gen. Kukiel, National Defence; M. Banaczyk, Home Affairs; 
Prof. Kot, Information; Dr. Grosfeld, Finance; M. Stanczyk, Labour 
and Social Welfare; Prof. Komarnicki, Justice; M. Seyda, Minister of 
State, in charge of planning future administration; Father Kaczynski, 
Minister of State, Board of Education; and M. Strassburger, Minister 
of State in charge of Polish affairs in the Middle East. 

M. Mikolajezyk issued a statement in which he said the death of 
Gen. Sikorski had created a very difficult situation for the Polish 
nation. His new Government, however, was sincerely democratic and 
would be guided by the principles contained in Gen. Sikorski’s declara- 
tion of policy of Feb. 24, 1942. 

Mr. Churchill’s message to Poland. (see Great Britain.) 

July 16.—M. Mikolajczyk told the press that his new Government 
would found their policy entirely on Gen. Sikorski’s political principles. 
In internal policy they would be guided by the will of the Polish people, 
and in foreign policy they would remain loyal and faithful to the Allies 
and devote all their efforts to the achievement of speedy and final 
victory. They fully subscribed to the idea of a federation of the 
Central-Eastern European nations, proposed by Gen. Sikorski in 1940 
and beginning to take definite shape in fhe Polish-Czech understanding 
and in the preparatory steps taken towards a South-East European 
federation. They also sincerely desired good neighbourly relations with 
Russia, and this desire arose not only from their wish to do everything 
to advance the peaceful co-existence of nations, but also because of the 
geographical situation of Poland. For Poland, engaged in an age-old 
struggle against the Drang nach Osten, found it of the most vital 
interest to maintain good relations with her eastern neighbour. Poland 
desired to see a satisfactorily organized, peaceful co-operation of 
nations in post-war Europe, with relations between them such that 
each might benefit by President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. 

He said the new Government was democratic, and its chief political 
basis was in the democratic political parties which represented the 
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absolute majority of the Polish people. Immediately Poland was 
liberated they desired to hand over the Government to the nation, 
organizing genuinely democratic elections in which the nation could 
declare its opinion on the question of its national representation and 
also on the details of the democratic State system which was being 
prepared. 

The new Foreign Minister emphasized the desire of the Government 
that relations with Russia should be re-established, and said Poland 
would “‘certainly assist the good offices of our allies, who are doing 
their best to secure the speedy resumption of relations, which were not 
suspended by us”. 


RUMANIA 
July 6.—Gen. von Manstein left Bucarest. 


July 15.—Moscow radio quoted reports from Bucarest stating that: 


Mihail Antonescu, the Deputy Prime Minister, had, been summoned to 
the German H.Q. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


July 14.—Gen. Smuts stated in a message to the president of the 
Alliance Frangaise that this year the observance of the French National 
Day had a deeper significance than ever before. Once again there was a 
Bastille, a prison moated by the waters of the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, holding captive the tortured millions of Europe, and once again 
it stood as a symbol of tyrannical persecution. But to-day the men of 
France were not, as in 1789, alone in their struggle for the rights of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, for free men of free countries every- 
where were marching shoulder to shoulder to tear down the Bastille of 
Hitlerian Europe. After it had fallen men must not return to the old 
errors, but must go forward in peace as they did in adversity, as united 
fellow citizens in a free world. 


SPAIN 


July 5.—Five national councillors of the Falange were relieved o! 
their posts for taking part in a Royalist demonstration staged by 23 
members of the Cortes. 

July 17.—At a meeting of the National Council of the Falange 
Gen. Franco attacked communism, freemasonry, liberalism, and all 
elements which were plotting to effect changes in the régime, and said, 
“Our policy is based on our victory, supported by the strength of right 
and the people’s will, and guarded by the loyalty of our army’. “Just 
as we do not aspire to interfere in the internal regimes of other coun- 
tries, so we demand their respect and consideration for what it has cost 
many sacrifices to create in Spain. The path is not blocked to the pos- 
sibility that one day the régime which we have created may adopt the 
character which Spain had in her glorious centuries. But this concession 
can never serve as an excuse for foreign machinations intent on stimulat 
ing appetites incompatible with the present historic times’. He said he 
foresaw all kinds of difficultiés in post-war Europe. “Imagine what " 
will mean in a crisis, which we may call the outbreak of peace, whe! 
middle-class parties vanish or fail in an atmosphere of hunger, ruin, an¢ 
misery.” . 
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July 18.—Gen. Franco, addressing a parade of workers’ syndicates on 
the seventh anniversary of the civil war, referred to the country’s 
economic progress under his regime, appealed for unity, and issued a 
warning to those Spaniards who were speculating on events outside to 
enable them to stir up trouble. 


SWEDEN 

July 18.—The Foreign Office announced that a trade pact had been 
agreed on with Germany under which during the second half of 1943 
Germany was to deliver 2,900,000 tons of coal and coke, to make up 
the stipulated amount of 5 million tons per year, and Sweden was to 
export to Germany 36 million crowns worth of timber, about 85 tons 
of artificial silk pulp, 44,000 tons of sulphate cellulose, and 40,000 tons 
of paper fibre. 

July 19.—It was learned that the first distributions of 2,100,000 
copies of a booklet If War Came, containing official instructions to 
the people on how to act in the event of attack or occupation, had been 
made. 


SWITZERLAND 

July 7—The Government ordered the disbanding of the Federal 
Sammlung and the Nationale Gemeinschaft Schaffhausen, and their 
newspapers were prohibited. 

July 14.—The Government instructed their Minister in London to 
protest to the British Government against the violation of Swiss neutra- 
lity by British aircraft on the night of July 12, and the dropping of 
bombs in cantons Berne, Vaud, Fribourg, and Valais. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

July 12.—King George of the Hellenes left the Lebanon after 
inspecting Greek naval units. Gen. Catroux also ended a tour of 
Syria. 

July 18.—The Italian News Agency, quoting Ankara reports, stated 
that the British authorities had again closed the Turkish-Syrian frontier. 


TURKEY 

July 7—M. Shebki Berker, Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, was appointed. Minister in Vichy in place of M. Erkin, 
who retired, M. Achikalin, Ambassador to Russia, became Secretary- 
General at the Foreign Ministry and was succeeded by M. Raghib, 
Ambassador in Rome, and the Minister in Budapest succeeded him as 
Ambassador in Rome. 

The military mission returned from Germany. 

jy lg motor-ship Shishman, loaded with cement, was sunk 
ott Fenike. 

July 15.—A Swedish steamer left Smyrna with 335 tons of food and 
supplies from the Red Cross for Greece. 

July 16.—The Foreign Office sent a Note to the Italian Government 
protesting against the sinking of the motor-ship Shishman by an 
Italian submarine. | 
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U.S.A. 

July 6.—Mr. Nelson issued a report on munitions production stating 
that during May there had been a further rise of 5 per cent in the output 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment, and deliveries of naval vessels in 
excess of 200,000 tons displacement had also increased. There had been 
a decline of 4 per cent in the value of work done in shipyards, however, 
and a decline of 3 per cent from April production of army ground 
ordnance and equipment, and a 7 per cent decrease in miscellaneous 
munitions. Munitions were being produced at a rate of more than 
$60,000 million a year, and total production for the 12-month period was 
expected to run beyond $65,000 million. 

The Senate voted by 32 votes to 31 in favour of allowing the Adminis- 
tration to spend a maximum of $525 million on subsidies. Later it 
reversed that vote by 33 to 31, and abolished the entire Commodity 
Credit Bill by 36 yotes to 29. . 

July 7.—President Roosevelt stated in a broadcast message to the 
Chinese people that he sent them the heartfelt greetings of their partner 
the U.S. people. The promises of the U.S.A. were always kept and her 
pledges redeemed, and the hopes and promises he had expressed 
formerly were now being borne out. 

Gen. Giraud arrived in Washington and was received by President 
Roosevelt. 

July 8.—The Senate reversed its previous action and voted by 34 
votes to 33 to allow the Government to continue giving subsidies to 
food producers in order to reduce the cost of living. 

The French naval mission in Washington announced the appointment 
of Capt. Lambert as emissary to arrange for the disposition of the three 
warships and the merchant vessels at Martinique. 

The Deputy Director for Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation stated at 
Baltimore that after the war the victorious armies must be prepared 
to ,undertake immediately the task of feeding the populations of 
the liberated countries. A world offensive against suffering and need 
must follow closely on Allied victory. It was hoped to provide enough 
food for Europeans to ensure them a general daily average of 2,000 
calories—rather less than ¢ of their pre-war diet. 

President Roosevelt announced at a dinner in honour of Gen. Giraud 
that the Allied invasion of Sicily had begun, and was “‘the first attack 
against the soft under-belly of the Axis’. He said he hoped this was the 
“‘beginning of the end”. The Allies were going ashore in the naval, aif, 
and military sense; once there they had opportunities of going i 
different directions, and he wanted to tell Gen. Giraud that they had 
not forgotten that France would be one of the directions. The major 
objective was the elimination of Germany, but one of their prime aims 
was the restoration of the people of France and the sovereignty 0! 
France. The ultimate objective was to liberate the whole of France. 
From the time of the Battle of Tunis the British and Americans had 
been working in complete harmony with the French; gradually the 
older regime was breaking down, as had been seen in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, and this was a ‘‘very major point toward the big objective . 
The U.S.A. wanted to help rearm the French so that ‘‘when we get into 
France and throw the Germans out there will be a French army and 
French ships working with the British and ourselves’, 
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July 9.—Gen. Giraud told the press in Washington that he was there 
“as a soldier representing France at war’’, and had no other purpose 
than to carry on the co-operation based on mutual confidence which had 
sprung up when he and President Roosevelt had met 5 months before. 
“As co-presidents of the French Committee for National: Liberation’, 
he said, “Gen. de Gaulle and I have established as our sole aim the 
defeat of the Axis forces, the liberation of France, and a return to a 
political structure in conformity with the natural aspirations of our 
country’. He said there had been 15,000 casualties in the French army 
of 75,000 in North Africa and estimated that an expeditionary force of 
300,000 French troops would be formed, including those who had 
served under Gen. de Gaulle, but exclusive of the units which must 
remain for the protection of North Africa. Of these, 125,000 would be 
French and European, 55,000 Senegalese, 50,000 Moroccan, and the 
rest Algerian and Tunisian. They would be under agreement with the 
President to receive American material, though if Britain desired to 
contribute he was eager to take all that was offered. Speaking of the 
German material captured, he said the Germans had destroyed the 
greater part of their artillery and machinery of transportation and 
communication; the German troops had fought well, were well disciplined 
and instructed, eager for battle, and “magnificently equipped”’. 

M. Hoppenot’s mission arrived in Washington. 

Several thousand more men stayed away from work in the “‘wildcat”’ 
strikes in the Pennsylvanian coalmines under the slogan “‘no contract, 
no work”’, 

July 10.—The text of President Roosevelt’s message to the Pope was 
published. It stated that the Allied soldiers had come to rid Italy of 
Fascism and to drive out the Nazi oppressors who were infesting her 
soil. Respect for religious beliefs and for the free exercise of religious 
worship was fundamental to Allied ideas; churches and religious institu- 
tions would, as far as possible, be spared devastation in the struggle 
ahead, and the neutral status of the Vatican City and of the Papal 
domains throughout Italy would be respected. The Allies were con- 
vinced that peace would only return to the world when the forces of 
evil now holding vast areas of Europe and Asia had been utterly 
destroyed, and when this had been achieved they would turn their 
hearts and minds to the exacting task of building a just and enduring 
peace. 

The Director of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions stated that agriculture in Tunisia and Algeria was being revived 
so rapidly that extensive shipments of foodstuffs would no longer need 
to be sent there. The two countries might have a surplus of cereals and 
vegetable oils to help to feed the people of Europe when the hour struck 
for their liberation. 

The Steel Corporation shut down 9 more of its blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh district owing to shortage of fuel through the ‘“‘wildcat”’ 
strike of Pennsylvania coalminers. 

The Navy Department announced that 9,000 naval aircraft had 
been produced during the first half of 1943, with 6,000 naval ships, half 
of them landing vessels. 

It was learned that the Netherlands Ambassador had criticized the 
draft agreement for the establishment of a relief and rehabilitation 
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administration on the ground that the establishment of a central com. 
mittee consisting of only the U.S.A., Britain, Russia, and China ‘‘does 
not seem compatible with democratic principles’, and by Senator 
Vanderberg on the ground that it should be ratified by the Senate. 

July 11.—Visit of Secretary for War to Britain. (see Great Britain,)| 

July 12.—President Roosevelt signed the $848 million Department oj 
Agriculture Supply Bill, and said that he “regretted exceedingly that 
Congress has failed to provide funds to continue” the crop insurance 
programme. 

July 13.—Dr. Evatt conferred with the President. He told the press 
that the United Nations were now able to regard the war as being waged 
on a single world-wide front, and that Japan might outlast Germany 
only “‘for a short space of time’. “No doubt”’, he said, “the time-table 
contemplates the fall of Hitler first, but the United Nations believe that 
by simultaneous aggressive action against Japan wherever possible the 
enemy will be deprived of breathing space and breathing time in which 
to consolidate’. 

The State Department announced that Adm. Robert had relinquished 
authority over Martinique and Guadaloupe and that the U.S. Goven- 
ment had accepted the designation of M. Hoppenot as Administrator. 
It was stated that the acceptance of M. Hoppenot’s designation was 
not to be construed as affecting either pro or con the question of the 
U.S. Government’s relations with the,French Committee of National 
Liberation. 

July 14.—Gen. Giraud told cadets of the Military Academy in New 
York that some French troops were taking part in the Sicilian campaign, 
and that soon British, American, and French troops would liberate 
Europe. But that would not spell final victory, for a task would remain 
in the Pacific, and he assured them that French troops would be at the 
side of the U.S.A. in the Pacific until final victory was won there also. 

Gen. Giraud also announced in a statement that his single purpose, 
which must be accomplished at the earliest possible moment, was to get 
for the French Army the most modern arms, aircraft, tanks, and guns, 
so that it could be equipped “‘to get back into France with the armies 
of Britain and the U.S.A.”. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement declaring that July 14 was 
for all peoples a day of celebration, devoted to the.ideals of liberty. 
This year immortal France had reaffirmed once again, in the most 
heroic circumstances, her greatness and her glory.. The fundamental 
principles guiding the democracies were evolved from the American 
and French revolutions, and the keystone of their democratic structure 
was the principle which placed governmental authority in the people 
alone. There could be one symbol only for Frenchmen—France herseli, 
and she transcended all parties, personalities, and groups. One of the 
Allies’ war aims, as set forth in the Atlantic Charter, was to restore thi 
mastery of their destinies to the peoples now under the invaders 
yoke, and ‘in the freedom of to-morrow, when Frenchmen and thei! 
brothers in arms of the United Nations have cleansed French soil of the 
enemy, the French people will again give expression to their freedom 
in the erecting of a Government of their own free choice’. 

Mr. Nelson, in a broadcast, urged war workers to make greate! 
efforts in production, since they were not currently meeting the! 
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production goals month by month. They were gaining in total output, 
but that output was not rising fast enough to meet the steady rise in 
the production goals. Production in May was unsatisfactory, and 
though that of June was better, it still did not show much improve- 
ment. Over 7,000 aircraft were produced in June, compared with 5,000 
in January, and the increase in the monthly production rate of aircraft 
for the previous six months was about 40 per cent, and that of muni- 
tions production about 25 per cent. Though these were in a way amazing 
achievements, yet management, labour, and Goyernment must be 
more effective if the production goals were to be reached. 

July 15.—President Roosevelt ordered Vice-President Wallace and: 
Mr. Jones, the Secretary of Commerce, to be relieved of all responsibility 
for foreign economic warfare, and created a new office to take over 
this work. 

July 16.—President Roosevelt’s. and Mr. Churchill’s message 
calling on the Italian people to surrender. (see Great Britain.) 

The Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitations Operations issued a 
report showing that surpluses of certain foods were now being given to 
Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco. Milk was given to about 
200,000 children, 84,000 people received the benefit of trading in the 
“relief’’ stores, between 6,000 and 7,000 political refugees had been 
rehabilitated after their release from prison, and between 7,000 and 
8,000 refugees in Tunisia had been given clothes and a chance to find 
work. There were also about 11,000 children incamps under O.F.R.R.O. 
supervision. 

President Roosevelt told the press, in discussions of the American 
policy towards France in the previous 3 years, that that policy had 
been to keep aloof from politics and to avoid rivalries. Some U.S. 
groups had wanted a great fleet to be sent to the French Antilles to 
wrest the islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe from Adm. Robert’s 
control, but for two years the U.S.A. had waited, with constant rebufis, 
in order to avoid bloodshed, with the result that Frenchmen all over 
the world were now united in the common effort to defeat the Axis 
and liberate France. 

Statement of the Secretary of War to the press in London. (see 
Great Britain.) 

July 18.—The Navy Department announced that the invasion forces 
which joined the U.S. troops in North Africa had been moved across the 
Atlantic for 8 months without loss. 

It was announced that casualties in the armed forces from Dec. 7, 
1941 to date totalled 93,194, including 17,362 dead, 22,460 wounded, 
31,322 missing, and 22,050 prisoners of war. 

July 19.—The Mexican-American commission for economic co-opera- 
tion made recommendations for the development of the Mexican food 
supply and of immediate and long-range industrial projects, for a pro- 
gramme of public works, and for the expansion of transport facilities, 
merchant shipping, and fisheries. The report expressed the hope of a 
relationship between Mexico and the U.S.A. unaffected by “exploitation 
or economic imperialism, whether by nations or by powerful private 
groups’, 

The president of the American Federation of Labour stated in 
Detroit that unless prices of food were brought down to a reasonable 
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level organized labour would have no other recourse but to demand 
wage increases to keep pace with the cost of living. -The herculean 
efforts of American workers were now producing more than 7,00) 
fighting aircraft a month, more than three times the number Hitler 
could produce, but there was an almost complete lack of appreciation 
in America of the corresponding need of keeping American soldiers of 
production in top-notch condition. American workers were in full accord 
with President Roosevelt in his policies to stop inflation and reduce the 
cost of living, but were disappointed by the failure of the Administra. 
tion to carry them out effectively. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 9.—Isvestia published a tribute to Gen. Sikorski stating that he 
was one of those who understood and appreciated the full significance 
of the struggle of the Soviet Union against Germany for the common 
cause of all freedom-loving peoples, and particularly for the Polish 
people. “The Soviet Union maintains its view that there must bea 
strong and independent Poland after Hitler’s defeat,’ it stated. The 
carrying out of such a policy presupposed close collaboration between 
the Polish and Russian peoples, and such collaboration was only 
possible with a Polish Government which recognized the fact that a 
strong and independent Poland was possible, not through hostility, 
but only through friendship and alliance with the U.S.S.R. It was 
stated that Sikorski had finally yielded, however, to pressure from 
those circles in his entourage who wanted a policy of hostility towards 
the Soviet Union. 

July 14.—British gift of £3 million worth of clothing. (see Great 
Britain.) 

July 15.—Moscow radio published a message from Marshal Stalin 
to Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle on July 14 expressing the conviction of 
the Soviet people that “the day of common victory over Hitlerite 
Germany and of the liberation and restoration of a free and democratic 
and independent France is near at hand’. 

July 18.—8 Russians were condemned to death by a military court at 
Krasnodar on charges of high treason in assisting Gestapo atrocities in 
the city. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 14.—Berlin radio reported that Italy had ceded to Bulgaria 4 
strip of Yugoslav territory, including 11 towns, to the east of Lake 
Ochrida. 

It was learned that patriots had captured the town of Zornik on 
the Drina River in East Bosnia. 

July 19.—Turkish reports of Bulgarian advices from Belgrade stated 
that the German military authorities in Nish had posted up proclama- 
tions announcing that 575 guerrillas had been shot in reprisal for a raid 
on a police station. 
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